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1:9-13 And it happened in those days (that) Jesus came 
from Nazareth of Galilee, and he was baptized into 

the Jordan by John. And immediately going up out of 
the water he saw the heavens being tern apart and the 
Spirit going down like a dove into him. And a voice 
happened out of the heavens, "You are my beloved son, 
in you I began to take pleasure." And immediately 

the Spirit casts him out into the wilderness; and he 
was in the wilderness forty days being tested by Satan, 
and he was with the wild beasts, and the angels were 
ministering to him. 


1:14-20 And after John was delivered up, Jesus came 
into Galilee proclaiming the good news of God and 
saying, "The right time has been fulfilled, and the 
rule of God has approached. Repent and believe in 

the good news." And going along the edge of the Sea 
of Galilee he saw Simon and Andrew, the brother of 
Simon, casting nets in the sea; for they were fishers. 
And Jesus said to them, "Come on after me, and I will 
make you become fishers of human beings." And 
immediately leaving the nets, they followed him. And 
going on a little he saw James the son of Zebedee and 
John his brother and (he saw) them in the boat restoring 
the nets. And immediately he called them; and leaving 
their father Zebedee in the boat with the hired hands, 
they went off after him (Waetjen 27-28). 
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This paper will explore the model of Christian discipleship 
and its implications for my ministry as revealed through a 
hermeneutical conversation with Mk. 1:9-20, Jesus' baptism, 
temptation, and first discipleship call. 

"And it happened in those days (that) Jesus came from 
Nazareth of Galilee" (1:9). Interpreted in the context of Mark's 
narrative, Jesus appears out of nowhere, having been declared 
by John in 1:7-8 as the stronger one who will baptize with the 
Holy Spirit. He will be portrayed as going off to battle cosmic 
forces in 1:12-13 immediately after his baptism experience. 

All of this serves to introduce Jesus as a “totally other", 
"strange and aliem-character", "a fascinating and terrifying 
mystery", aé gohnsom puts it (Christian). Mark's Gospel seems 
to Sheet ee ee Nazareth rigink exiting Jesus a Nazarene 
(1:24), Nazorean (10:34), and Nazarean (14:67; 16:6). Con-~ 
sidering that the town of Nazareth appears nowhere in non- 
Christian sources until the third or fourth century CE and the 
terms Nazarene/Nazorean/Nazarean appear nowhere in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, how is one to interpret this emphasis? For Myers 
Mark is deliberately portraying a "'Jesus from Nowheresville'" 
(128). This supports what Myers calls "Mark's first thesis: 
the great apocalyptic novum [new beginning]. . . does not occur 
at the center of the social order, but at its peripheries", 

a thesis further developed through Mark's Galilean wilderness 
symbolism and juxtaposition over and against the symbol of the 
Jerusalem Temple (131). Since Nazareth ig said ‘to be in Galilee, 
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it fits in with Mark's symbolic geography, an@~such a designation 
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could easily be réad by Mark's contemporaries as representing 
the Galilean revolutionary fervor of the day. An implication 

of this first thesis is that. Jesus' disciples are called to 

the margins of the world to be“among the marginalized, not to 
participate in, but rather oppose, ES world's power structures 
of oppression and injustice. Among the marginalized groups 

I seek to serve in my ministry are non-human animals, whose 
interests receive so little human consideration. But "the true 
thrust of the 'Nazorean' terminology", according to Eisenman, 
"means 'Keeper' ~ either ‘Keeper of the Law' or ‘Keeper of the 
Secrets’ (841). He sees messianic as well as socio-revolutionary 
allusions in references to Nazareth and Galilee, and links 
Nazorean terminology to the Secret/Primal Adam or Standing One 
tradition that served as the ideological bedrock of 
"Sabean/Masbuthaean/Sampsaean/Nazorean/Rechabite/Ebionite/ 
Essene-type communities" (329). Eisenman argues that the title 
Son of Man/Adam (from Dan. 7:13), which Jesus applies to himself 
in Mark's narrative, "is basically a more incendiary version 

of the 'Primal' or ‘Perfect Adam' ideology" (427). Eisenman 
explains that the Jamesian-Christian understanding of "'the 

Son of Man' is literally 'the Gate [or Way] of Jesus' or ‘Perfect 
Adam'", as reported by Hegesippus (427). Waetjen's translation 
of Son of Adam, "the New Human perna, seeks "to convey its 


free Of 
cactatological character more obviously" (70). It also conveys 


a Connedtron. to Primal Adam wadeday. Today this same ideology 
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plays an important role in Jewish and Islamic mysticism, Shi'ite 


Islam, Buddhism, and New Age Occultism. Understanding Jesus 
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as a Nazorean could therefore be a road both to reclaiming the 
Jewishness of Jesus and to fostering inter-religious dialogue. 
"[A]nd he was baptized into the Jordan by John" (1:9). 
Notice that the baptism of Jesus differs from John's baptism 
of the crowds, who "were letting themselves be baptized by him 
in the Jordan river confessing their sins" (1:5). Read on its 
own horizon, says Waetjen, this does not signify that Jesus 
is sinless, but that "Jesus is doing something more extreme": 
In effect he drowned; he died eschatologically. .. 
It is a genuine act of repentance. As such it ends 
Jesus' participation in the structures and values of 
his society. . . [T]he totality of the Jewish~Roman 
social construction of reality--has been terminated 
by his death experience (68). 
Myers has a similar understanding of the extreme nature of Jesus' 
baptism, "baptism-as-declaration-of-resistance". "In baptism 
Jesus is declared an ‘'outlaw,' so to speak; his mission will 


be to challenge the oppressive structures of law and order around 


him" (130). „All of this has great implications for discipleship. 
eee : i 
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I support Myers position that the two themes most critical to \ 
guiding theological reflection and ministerial practice are 


illustrated in the baptism of Jesus: repentance, which "implies \/ 


not only a conversion of heart but a concrete process of turning 
away from empire" and resistance, which requires one "to take 
concrete stands in our historical moment, and to find meaningful 
ways to ‘impede imperial progress'" (8). For Barklay Mark's 
account of Jesus' baptism involves a moment of personal 
"decision" (1:9) and "identification" with "Godward movement" 
(1:9), both aspects of repentance, as well as the spiritual 


"equipment" of Jesus (1:10) and God's divine "approval" or battle 
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orders for his mission (1:11), both aspects of resistance 


(18-20). I link repentance/resistance with death/resurrection, 


and it is resurrection or recreation which verge 1:10 addresses.) 


saw the 
heavens being torn apart and the Spirit going down like a dove 
into him" (1:10). New creation is here being emphasized, as 

can be seen from the image of the dove. In Gen. 8:11 a dove 
bearing an olive leaf, symbol of peace, signals the Great Flood's 
end and the world's new beginning. Waetjen describes the dove's 
descent upon Jesus as "the moment of eschatological re-creation. 
The future has become present! Jesus is resurrected by the 
life-giving power of divine breath" (70). Furthermore, "the 
picture of the Spirit likened to a dove is a picture of 
gentleness. He will conquer, but the conquest will be the 
conquest of love" (Barklay 21). In addition to gentleness, 

a characteristic of this new creation is direct connection/ 
communion between heaven and earth, Creator and creatures. 

The image of the opened heavens symbolizes this direct connection 


and this tearing motif reappears in 15:38 when the veil of the 


Temple is "torn apart" at the death of Jesus. 

"And a voice happened out of the heavens, ‘You are my 
beloved son, in you I began to take pleasure'" (1:11). Here 
God confirms the evangelist's claim of 1:1, that Jesus is Son 
of God. McBrien asserts that "it was not until the much later 
Hellenistic stage that the title signified divinity” (431). 
Mark's choice of source texts in composing this verse clarifies 


his understanding of this title. God's first words in this 
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verse are taken from Ps. 2:7, the coronation formula of Israel's 
messianic Son/King whose throne opposes the "rulers of the earth" 
mentioned in 2:2 and 2:10. God's concluding words come from 
Isa. 42:1, a description of God's Suffering Servant. God's 
wording in this verse may also allude to Gen. 22's portrayal 
of Isaac as Abraham's beloved son, a chapter which the Targum 
interprets in light of another Suffering Servant text, Isa. 
53 (Martin 180). Considering such inter-connections, in Mk. 
1:11 can be found a revelation/foreshadowing of the way of Jesus, 
the messianic son and suffering servant of God, whose ministry 
of opposing the rulers of the earth will require great suffering 
but lead to final victory. This is also our way, as our 
discipleship is defined by his messiahship" (Johnson 169). 

"And immediately the Spirit casts him out into the 
wilderness" (1:12). Two important discipleship symbols here 
appear: casting and wilderness. Variations of the verb "to 
cast" appear through Mark's Gospel. The Spirit Sacce Jeaus 


fansi prd 


out into the wilderness (1:12); Jesus casts out demons (1:26, 


34, 39; 5:13) and gives his disciples the same power (3:75; aa 
6:7), which they use (6:13); disciples ea det their nets \ 
to follow Jesus (1:18); blind Bartimaeus E Go his garment na 
in coming to Jesus for healing (10:50); in a Kingdom parable a 


i aE aod J. Doris te pete 
a man casts seed on the earth (4:26); Jesus casts out the buyers, 
ig N 


and sellers in the Temple (11:15); Jesus assures his disciples 
2 farer, J Eara 
that their faith can raise and cast mountain into the sea 
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(11:23). I will return to this casting theme when the first 


discipleship call of 1:16-20 is discussed, but for now I want 
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to point out that it is the same Spirit that descended into 
Jesus at baptism which is casting him into the wilderness to 
face temptation. Disciples therefore should see their trials 


and confrontations with forces of evil as a necessary part of 
their baptismal calling of repentance/resistance. Let us now 
examine this wilderness theme so crucial to Mark's narrative. 
"Tajnd he was in the wilderness forty days being tested 
by Satan" (1:13). The text establishes that the wilderness 
is a place of testing where Satan, God's "Adversary par 
excellence", dwells (Barklay, 23). "The wilderness testing", 
according to Myers, has a "specific meaning in Mark's narrative. 
At key points Jesus is ‘tempted’ by his political opponents 
to compromise himself (8:11; 10:2; 12:15), and it is against 
this temptation that he will warn his disciples on the eve of 
his arrest (14:38)" (130). I try to be aware and make others 
aware of ways in which the Church today is compromising the 
gospel message by participating in patriarchy, speciesism and 
other exclusive rather than inclusive models of community. 
Verses 1:2-3 previously established that "the way" of the 
disciple is found in the wilderness. 
The Galilee/wilderness coordinate is introduced as 
the "positive axis" of the story: the place of the 
origin and ministry of Jesus, of the discipleship 
community (3:7; 14:70), and at the end of the Gospel 
the "resurrection" (14:28; 16:7). The Judea/ 
Jerusalem/temple coordinate on the other hand 
emerges as the "negative axis": the origin of Jesus' 
scribal opponents (3:22, 7:1) and the goal of Jesus' 
final campaign of confrontation (10:32f.; 11:1,15) 
(Myers 134). 


Mark portrays Jesus as repeatedly withdrawing to the wilderness 


for reflection (1:35; 3:7; 4:1), instructing his disciples to 
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do the same (6:31), and as ending his ministry cycles with 
feeding the crowds in the wilderness (6:35; 8:4). I believe 
that for the disciple wilderness is a powerful symbol for the 
need to serve the marginalized, directly confront the forces 

of evil, find regular renewal in prayer-life, and reverence 

the natural world and its creatures. Forty is an appropriate 
number to relate to desert wilderness. Four (as in the four 
directions) multiplied by 10 (complete fullness) implies great 
vastness. In the context of the narrative at this point, 
"wilderness is a reality of chaos and formlessness, and it is 
symbolic of his [Jesus'] experience of nothingness and his entry 
into a reordering of power" (Waetjen 74). Forty is symbolic 

of a long time of trial as well as a time of re-creation. The 
Israelites wandered for forty years in the desert; Moses was 

on the mountain with God for forty days; it rained for forty 
days and nights during the Great Flood. Forty years is 
considered a generation and so the number forty represents 
re-generation. Jesus, representative of new creation, opposes 
Satan, representative of the old order, for forty days in the 
wilderness in Mark's version of the ancient cosmic combat myth. 
My image of Jesus is very much a Jesus of the wilderness, and 
Mark's emphasis on this symbol has made me see that Christianity, 
like Buddhism, is rooted in divine emptiness. By following 
Jesus beyond his death and into his resurrection, moving beyond 
the emptiness of the Jerusalem tomb and into the emptiness of 
the Galilean wilderness, disciples "will experience their own 


re-creation as New Human Beings and, like Jesus in 1:11, be 
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acknowledged by God 'my beloved sons and daughters'" (Waetjen 
26). I see the trials of Jesus in the wilderness, symbolic 

of the central theme of suffering in Mark both to Jesus' 
Messiahship and our discipleship, as another broad avenue for 
inter-religious dialogue with Buddhism since suffering, like 
emptiness, is a central theme wrestled with in that tradition 
as well. 

"TA]nd he was with the wild beasts" (1:13). This passage 
is especially relevant to my animal rights and ecological 
activism. While some interpreters may see the wild beasts as 
opposing Jesus, either representing oppressive earthly powers 
or the oppressive power of humanity's lower animal-like passions, 
such views miss the point that the wild beasts are with Jesus, 
not against him. Satan alone is identified as Jesus' opponent. 

[T]he more plausible resemblance that is suggested 

here is Adam [note again the Primal Adam ideology] 

with the beasts in the Garden of Eden (Gen. 2:19) and 
the return of that relationship between humans and 
animals prophesied in Isa. 11:6-9 and 65:25. . . The 
garden that God had originally created for human beings 
has become a wilderness, a place of chaos and death. 
Yet it is in this context that the New Human Being 
begins to reorder reality. Like the first human being, 


he will exercise his divine sovereignty and by naming 
call a new world into being (Waetjen 75-76). 


Barklay reads 1:13 as "a first foretaste of the loveliness when 

man and the beasts shall be at peace. It may well be that here 

we see a picture in which the beasts recognized before men did, 

their friend and king" (24). Jesus' command to the disciples 

in 16:15 reads, "Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel 
to every creature". I see this later ending to Mark as further 


confirmation of the friendship between Jesus and the wild 
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animals, and of the need for disciples to befriend and defend 
all of God's creatures. Most interesting of all, in this one 
preposition "with" can be found the root of Mark's understanding 
of discipleship. In 3:14-15, when Jesus appoints the twelve 


disciples, they are ordained first and foremost to "be with 


him". Second they are ordained to proclaim the gospel and third 
-to cast out demons. "“"{A]lbove all, Mark says, they are. . .to 
be with him. . . [A]n existential decision to be with this one, 


not just once for all, [but] to actually walk on that path, 

is the defining element of discipleship and faith therefore 

in Mark's gospel," according to Johnson (Christian). In 1:13 
this essential element of discipleship and faith is being 
demonstrated by creatures of the wild who, unlike the disciples 
during Jesus' Garden agony and Passion, remain with Jesus during 
his time of trial. 

"TAInd the angels were ministering to him" (1:13). Now 
angels, along with wild animals, are pictured as surrounding 
Jesus, an image of the full union/communion of heaven and earth 
and of all life which this new creation/re-ordering of Jesus 
brings. The angels ministering to Jesus also serve to reassure 
disciples that just as Jesus was not left unaided in his fight 
against Satan, his disciples will not be left without divine 
assistance in their own resistance efforts. Interestingly, 
this same image of ministering angels "appears in the Second 
Surah of the Koran, there rather applied to 'Adam' (Eisenman 
423). 


"And after John was delivered up, Jesus came into Galilee 
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proclaiming the good news of God and saying, 'phe right time 
has been fulfilled, and the rule of God has approached. Repent 
and believe in the good news'" (1:14-15). Jesus does not remain 
in the wilderness but leaves to bring the victory won there 
into the world. “When Jesus returns from that testing, 
therefore, he comes as one who has already bound the strong 

one in single combat (see 3:27). There now remains for him 
only the emancipation of his captives" (Johnson 170). This 
emancipation is what Jesus announces in his general call to 
discipleship. Here and now is the time and place for the rule 
of God, God's liberating action. "The kingdom's arrival is 
‘close at hand,' an expression unigue in the New Testament," 
explains Myers, “connoting profound imminence, even liminality" 
(131). In my religious education ministry I try to stress that 
the Jesus experience is a here and now spirituality, having 
both personal-~existential and socio-political implications for 


the disciple in the world. Personal conversion of heart is 


often stressed to the neglect of the demand for radical social 
justice activism. To believe in the good news/gospel is more 
than an interior act of faith. It is a direct assault on the 


empires of oppression and death, which Mark understands. Mark 


appropriates and subverts a Roman cultural symbol in making 
use of the term gospel. Myers explains the origins of the term: 


A Hellenistic expression (literally "glad tidings"), 
it was. . . "a technical term for ‘news of victory,'" 
especially military battles. In the Roman empire it 
was especially associated with political propaganda. 
. . Roman propaganda focused upon eulogizing Caesar 
as the "divine~man" (123). 


By applying the term gospel to Jesus and his message Mark is 
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"challenging the apparatus of imperial propagation. . . Mark 
is taking dead aim at Caesar and his legitimating myths (Myers 
121-22). Mark's gospel announces no battle victory for the 


Roman empire nor news of Caesar the divine-man, but rather 


declares the in-breaking of the rule of God and announces the 
cosmic victory won by Jesus Christ, the Son of God. 


And going along the edge of the Sea of Galilee he 
saw Simon and Andrew, the brother of Simon, casting 


nets in the sea; for they were fishers. And Jesus 
said to them, "Come on after me, and I will make you 
become fishers of human beings." And immediately 


leaving the nets, they followed him. And going on 

a little way he saw James the son of Zebedee and John 
his brother and (he saw) them in the boat restoring 
the nets. And immediately he called them; and leaving 
their father Zebedee in the boat with the hired hands, 
they went off after him (1:16-20). 

This is Jesus' first specific discipleship call to 
individuals. His first act after exiting the wilderness in 
victory is to create around him a new community. I find 
community being further emphasized in that the disciples are 
here called by Jesus in pairs, as they will be sent out by him 
later in 6:7, and calling to mind the pairs of animals called 
to and saved by Noah's ark in Genesis. Jesus' community lives 


close to nature. The image of the sea, a nature symbol like 


wilderness, is “here introduced as the domain of the discipleship 


community (3:7; 4:1£.) (Myers 132). Myers notes Mark's 
structuring of 1:16-20: 


1) Jesus moves along the shore (1:16a, 19a) 
2) he apprehends a family fishing operation at work: 
(a) Simon and brother Andrew casting nets (1:16b) 
(b) James and brother John ordering nets (1:19b) 
3) he calls them to follow (1:17, 20a) 
4) the fishermen abandon the workplace to follow: 
(a) Simon/Andrew leave their nets (1:18) 
(b) James/John leave their fellow workers in the 
boat (1:20b) (132). 
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Since Andrew is the Greek word for man, one could read Jesus' 
call in 1:16-17 as being to Simon and his brother, humanity, 

or as yet another allusion to the Primal Adam ideology. The 
"fishers of human beings" reference in 1:17, often interpreted 
as a missionary imperative to save/convert souls, is an 
interesting image that I want to examine and relate to the 
casting language already noted as a characteristic discipleship 
action in Mark. Mark appropriates this phrase "fishers of human 
beings" from Jer. 16:16, “where it is used as a symbol of 
Yahweh's censure of Israel. Elsewhere the ‘hooking of a fish' 
is a euphemism for judgment upon the rich (Am. 29:4) and powerful 
(Ez. 29:4)" (Myers 132). In Ezekigl 29 it states that God, 
after condemning Pharoah for Peeks Saw thinking the Nile to 

be his own possession, will hook him and all of Egypt, casting 
them into the wilderness to be eaten by wild beasts and birds. 
Like Jesus in Mk. 1:13, God is there portrayed as befriending 
nature and opposing nature's enemies. Similar net and casting 
language is found in the Damascus Document from Qumran where 


"Belial" or the Devil “'casts a net' before the Sons of Israel, 


catching them in the ‘Three Nets' of ‘fornication’, 'Riches,' 


and ‘pollution of the Temple'" (Eisenman 713). Casting, nets, 


and fishing imagery can be seen in the Hebrew Scriptures 


therefore as a judgment upon the evil forces of oppression and 


in the Dead Sea Scrolls als a warning to avoid the ensnarements 
of evil. If there. -is bis, validity to seeing Primal Adam ideology 


in Mark, becoming Either dst human beings might also imply that 


the disciples are to fish the New Human Beings within themselves. 
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I want to emphasize that Jesus' call is to common folk, 
fishermen. The masses have been an important part of Mark's 
gospel since 1:5 and remain so throughout. "Mark's story of 
Jesus stands virtually alone among the literary achievements 
of antiquity for one reason: it is a narrative for and about 
the common people" (Myers 39). Disciples today are still called 
to such grass-roots ministry/activism. Also note the immediate 
and complete response of these disciples who, upon hearing Jesus' 
call, leave family, work, and security to follow Jesus. For 
Myers Mark is making a statement here 
that following Jesus requires not just assent of the 
heart, but a fundamental reordering of socio-economic 
relationships. The first step in dismantling the 
dominant social order is to overturn the ‘world' of 
the disciple: in the kingdom, the personal and the 
political are one" (132-33). 
This full response required of disciples has been subtly 
exemplified by Mark in his consistent use of the word "into" 
(fully) as opposed to "in" (shallowly) when describing actions 
relating to Jesus. Like Jesus, disciples are to cast themselves 
fully into the gospel calling, seeking transformation of their 
inner as well as outer worlds. And in Mark there is a real 
sense of urgency for such transformation, created through 
repeated use of the word "immediately" and other literary 
techniques. Amazingly, in 1:16-20 the disciples fully respond 
to Jesus because of nothing other than his simply request, 
"Come". Related to this fullness of commitment is the entering 
into emptiness which results from leaving everything to follow 


Jesus. Mark frames his entire story in emptiness, ending it 


at Jesus' empty tomb where the young man points the disciples 
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back to Galilee where the story began, in empty wilderness. 

Like Buddha's disciples, Jesus! followers can find truth and 
salvation only by fully entering into and abiding with a mystery 
so profound that emptiness is its most appropriate symbol. 

As an animal rights and environmental activist, I find 
Mark's wilderness and sea symbolism as especially relevant to 
discipleship today more than ever, as never before has the 
natural world been so thoroughly assaulted by human greed and 
technology. While it is not possible to find specific answers 
to modern ecological problems in Mark's first century CE gospel, 
I do believe, with Ludwig, that it is possible to find "resources 
in scripture out of which a later theology can be developed" 
(155). I hope my conversation with Mk. 1:9-20 has been 
suggestive of some ways in which this gospel can be used to 
further the development of a Christian ecological/animal- 
liberation theology of repentance/resistance. The mystery of 
Jesus I uncover in these verses is the Nazorean of the Wilderness 
and the Sea, the New Human Being who is with the wild creatures. 
He is God's Suffering Servant who asks us to be with him and 
all those who suffer, proclaiming the good news of God's Kin-dom 
to every creature and casting out the demons of death and 
oppression wherever they are found, in fulfillment our baptismal 


calling of repentance and resistance in the wilderness. 
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